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PFD LIGHTS, RETROREFLECTIVE TAPE 
AIDS FOR SOME NIGHT SEARCHES ON THE WAY 


Federal regulations issued by the Coast 
Guard on 2 July 1979 require that life 
preservers carried on most vessels engaged 
in ocean, coastwise, or Great Lakes Ser- 
vice be equipped with approved personal 
flotation device lights and retroreflective 
material. The regulations also require life 
preservers carried on vessels engaged in 
lakes, bays, sounds, or river service to 
have approved retroreflective material. 


The regulations are basec upon recommenda- 
tions resulting from investigations of 
four vessel casualties and upon a Coast 
Guard study entitled “Comparative Evalua- 
tion of Visual Distress Signals". The 
recommendations were that life preservers 
be provided with lights for use in locating 
survivors of vessel casuaities, and in the 
most recent investigation a recanmmendation 
was made that life preservers be provided 
with retroreflective material. Use of 
lights and retroreflective material should 
significantly increase the probability of 
detecting survivors of vessel casualties 
at night. Another significant benefit from 
the lights will be the ability of ship's 
crews at night to gather-up survivors in 
the water in an abandon ship situation. 
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‘ waters of the United States. 


The effective 
1 August 1979. 
have until 30 


date of the regulations was 
The affected vessels will 
June 1980 to camply. 


The principal benefit foreseen from the 

use of the PFD lights and the retroreflec- 
tive materials will be the number of add- 
itional lives saved in vessel casualties. 
Coast Guard data compiled concerning search 
and rescue incidents in 1978 indicates that 
approximately 500 incidents involving com- 
mercial vessels or their occupants occurred 
without success in locating a search target. 


In summary, the regulations on lights apply 
to all U. S. commercial vessels engaged 

in ocean, coastwise, or Great Lakes service 
except ferries and small passenger vessels; 
and the regulations on retroreflective 
material apply to all U. S. commercial 
vessels on the high seas or navigable 

Most foreign 
vessels are not affected; nor are recrea- 
tional boats at this time. 


Complete information can be obtained from 
the Federal Register of 2 July 1979. 


is a SAR publication published by the Commandant, U. S. Coast Guard as a 


source of information concerning current and proposed procedures as well as new develop- 


ments in SAR. 


Articles contained herein are non-record and non-directive. 





LEGAL ASPECTS OF SAR: our buTIES AND 
RESPONSIBILITIES UNDER THE LAW 


Editor's Note: This article was originally 
prepared by Cadet Sharon Wikis, USCG, 
while on a Summer assignment to Headquar- 
ters. It has been edited by the stags of 
the Chief Counsek. On reading this 
material, bear in mind that the article 
deaks with the state of the Law with re- 
gard to responsibility of the Coast Guard 
to provide assistance. There 4s another 
consideration which must be taken into 
account with respect to the responsibility 
of each Coast Guard unit on individual: 
that of internal Coast Guard pokicy. The 
hatter is found in U. S. Coast Guard Regu- 
lations (CG-300), subsidiary directives 
and other specific instructions of 
SUPRALONA. 


Ever since the U.S. Life Saving Service 
and the Revenue Cutter Service were con- 
bined in 1915 to form the Coast Guard, our 
service has been the principal agency to 
which the American public has turned for 
assistance on the high seas or on the ter- 
ritorial waters of the United States. 
Title 14 of the United States Code permits 
the Coast Guard to establish and maintain, 
among other facilities and services, rescue 
stations for the promotion of safety at 
sea. Title 14 goes further in delineat- 
ing our duties and responsibilities, 
saying that the Coast Guard may do what- 
ever is necessary to render aid to persons 
in distress or to save property at sea. 
Given these laws, what then must the 

Coast Guard do with respect to its search 
and rescue function? 


While the Coast Guard generally attempts 
to respond to all calls, the only time we 
are legally required to respond to a dis- 
tress call is when we give the person in 
distress, or someone calling on his behalf, 
the belief that we will respond to the 


distress. The response may take the form 
of a communications check with the vessel, 
or it may be a full search using all 
available Coast Guard resources. If we 
make a communications check and establish 
that there is no immediate distress, then 
a search is not necessary. But there must 
be a response if we engender in the minds 
of others a belief that the Coast Guard 
is acting. This is so because, by our 
actions, a third party may nave relied on 
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us and my not have taken any action him 
self. 


The law does not, however, place any 
Obligation on the Coast Guard to answer 
any call for assistance that we receive. 
If we do not cause anyone to rely on us 
any Coast Guard response is discretionary. 


If we conduct a search, how must it be con- 
ducted and how must we act? Generally, 

the Coast Guard is held to the same 
standard of care as an ordinary private 
salvor would be, given the same situation. 
Admiralty Law does not place upon the 
government a standard which exceeds the 
standard placed upon its citizens. A pri- 
vate salvor must act in good faith and 
must exercise reasonable skill and prudent 
seamanship under the circumstances involved. 
He must not, by his actions, or inactions, 
worsen the situation. He may not, through 
his own fault, contribute to the loss. If 
his conduct falls below this standard, a 
private salvor will be held accountable, 


at least in part, for the loss or damage 
that occurs. 


Suits have been filed against the Coast 
Guard alleging faulty equipment, lack of 
equipment, and improperly trained person- 
nel. In such cases the courts have held 
that, since our assistance is generally 
requested and voluntarily accepted, the 
fact that we cannot satisfactorily com- 
plete a rescue or salvage a boat neither 
implies fault, or negligence. For negli- 
gence to be proved, there must be evidence 
to support the contention that the Coast 
Guard, through its actions, worsened the 
situation of the person or vessel, there- 
by contributing to the loss or damage 
suffered. The courts have also pointed 
to the fact that equipment available to 
the Coast Guard is controlled by congres- 
sional appropriations, which the courts 
have generally considered to be a source 
of funding beyond the Coast Guard's con- 
trol. The courts have, to date, refused 
to hear cases in which the principal 
cause for action against the Coast Guard 
was a problem with equipment or lack of 
personnel, saying that they will not 
impose any requirements except that we 
must use the equipment, and personnel 
available in a reasonable manner. 





Towing cases, generally regarded as 
salvage operations, have also been the 
subject of litigation. The courts have 
held to what is known as the "Good 
Samaritan Rule." Since the Coast Guard 
is providing "general good will assist- 
ance", we are held to the same standard 
of care as a private salvor. That is, 
the United States may be held liable only 
to the extent that a private individual 
may be held liable if he performed the 
same task in the same way under the same 
circumstances. 


Some towing cases have raised questions 
as to who is in charge or responsible 
during a towing operation. When the Coast 
Guard responds to a call we are, in effect, 
offering assistance to a distressed 
vessel. In most cases that vessel is 
under no obligation to accept the Coast 
Guard offer, nor can the Coast Guard force 
their assistance upon the distressed 
vessel. Up until the offer of assistance 
is accepted, the Coast Guard coxswain is 
merely in charge of his or her own boat 
and crew. But, once we take a vessel in 
tow, we have the legal responsibility not 
to worsen the private vessel's situation. 
If we do, then the Coast Guard is liable 
for damages. Contrary to cammon belief, 
in most cases the private vessel exercises 
the ultimate control over the mission. 


Should the Coast Guard vessel disagree 
with the decisions or desires of the 
private vessel, we neither need render 
assistance, nor are we obligated to re- 
main on scene. If we render assistance, 
however, Our actions must still be reason- 
able and we must demonstrate purdent sea- 
manship. Nothing less will fulfil our 
Obligation as salvors under the law. 


Some of the basic laws, and by no means 
all of them, with which the Coast Guard 
must contend in search and rescue opera- 
tions have been summarized briefly above. 
What is most important to remember is 
that once the Coast Guard undertakes a 
mission, it is obligated to exercise 
reasonable care and prudent seamanship 

in the performance of that mission. The 
Coast Guard is not obligated by law to go 
out, but we do go out, hoping that we can 
be of assistance to sameone who really 
needs our help. 


We hope this brief sketch of Coast Guard 
duties and responsibilities in search and 
rescue under the law will aid you in the 
performance of your duties as a member of 
the Coast Guard. Should you have any 
questions please forward them to your 
district legal officer via the chain of 
command. 


EXPENDABLE SURFACE CURRENT 


PROBES (ESCPs) 


Field units have received, or soon will 
be receiving, an initial allowance of 
ESCPs, All units should be aware that the 
basic instructions for these devices are 
now contained in the Coast Guard Rescue 
and Survival Systems Manual (COMDTINST 
M10470.10). In addition, simplified in- 
structions on how to use the ESCP are 
contained on a packing slip with each 
probe. 


Commands which act as SAR Mission Coordi- 
nators, or as On Scene Commanders will 
find instructions on the operational use 
of the ESCPs in paragraph 3-1 of COMDTINST 
M10470.10 and in paragraphs 813 and 814 of 


the National SAR Manual (COMDTINST M16130.2, 


old CG-308). These probes should be of 
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greatest value at the beginning of a case 
to obtain an actual measurement of the 


existing water current at datum. Since 
they give instantaneous current, they 
will not provide the averaging-out that 
the Datum Marker Buoy does over a long 
period of time. Accordingly the two 
devices should be used in concert to ob- 
tain the best estimate of water current. 


A limited number of reports of actual use 
have been received. These have reported 
troubles with the operation of the probes. 
We would also like to have reports of 
notable successes and of any helpful pro- 
cedures discovered from actual operations. 
These should be provided to Cammandant 
(G-OSR) . 





FROM FIRST COAST GUARD DISTRICT 
SAR CHECKLIST FOR SAR BOATS 


The accompanying figure is a checklist used on each station boat deployment in the 
First District. This form not only insures that each item is completed but also 


serves as a record from which data is taken to complete the SAR Assistance Report, 
update training records, etc. 








SAR CHECKLIST 








BEFORE UNDERWAY 








Place check mark in box) 





_| Brief Crew 3. |__| Don Survival Gear 


a ‘esis diiibibiias 4. |__| Prepare to navigate 











UNDERWAY > Time ______. Date — 





|_| Break out SAR gear 3e L | Secure SAR gear for’sea 





Establish Comms--Station 
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Comms with distressed unit 3. | | Plan approach 


Condition of POB's 4. co Brief distressed unit (POB''s PEM’ s) 














Set tow watch " y | Before inlet--inform distressed vessel 
| of intentions 
Lights and signals — 
6. | | Adjust towline 
: | 
Select location to shorten tow/alongside —— 
7. [| Adjust speed 
Determine bar, tide, current conditions 
8. | Recheck PFD's 


AT PIER” 


Plan Docking--LARGER VE 











SSEL TO PIER an & Prepare next SAR case 
ieee 
Dock. i a . ‘J Obtain and insert UCNO or MUCNO above 


























REMARKS” 














se reverse side if needed) 


CGD1-3130-21 (1/79) 
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‘A MOST FORTUNATE’ COXSWAIN"” 


On 20 October 1978, the 35 foot sport able to do so because he was unfamiliar 
fisherman "B-GEE" departed "POINT ALFA" with the engine controls, a fact unknown 
enroute to "POINT BRAVO." Approximately to the coxswain. While the coxswain was 
10 miles northwest of POINT BRAVO both attempting to rig the tow, SN "BOOT" placed 
electric fuel pumps failed in seas of the starboard control in reverse, instead 
approximately 10-14 feet. About 1800 on of neutral. The UTB fell off to port, 

20 October 1978, the vessel was abandoned, and took a wave on the starboard beam 

and the parties proceeded to POINT BRAVO which threw the coxswain into the water 
in a Boston Whaler which they had been 

towing. Approximately 1615 on 21 October 

1978, the mother of one of the passengers 

aboard S/v "B-GEE" contacted the district 

ROC and reported the "B-GEE" adrift and 

all passengers safe. At 1103 on 22 Octo- 

ber 1978, Station "LUCKY" received a call 

stating that a 35 foot boat was flying a 

white flag one mile off the beach and 

approximately 14 miles from the station. 


over the port side, between the two boats. 
About the same time, the towing hawser 
fell into the water and became entangled 
in the starboard screw and, possibly, in 
the port screw. The coxswain found hin- 
self n@mentarily entangled in the hawser 
— wich was being pulled into the turning 

CG-4100 was dispatched with SN "HELMS" propeller. SN “BOOT" continued to have 

as coxswain. Three other crew members trouble finding neutral on the throttle. 

were aboard: MK3 "BOLTS", boat engineer, 

SN "SALT", boat seaman; and SN "BOOT", 

seaman in training. All were wearing 

lifejackets with the exception of the 

coxswain. At 1209, CG-41000 arrived on 

scene, 1/2 to 3/4 miles off shore. The 

weather conditions were wind E-ESE 15-20 

knots, intermittent heavy rain squalls, 

seas from the E-ESE 6-10 feet. The vessel 

was indentified as the "B-GEE. The vessel 

appeared to the boat crew to be abandoned 

ana SN "SALT" was put aboard to investi- 

gate. Upon discovering the entire bilge 

filled with water and two feet of water in 

the cabin, a pump was put aboard the "BéGEE" 

and MK3 "BOLTS" went aboard to assist in 

pumping. Three unsuccessful attempts to 

pass a heaving line were made by SN "BOOT" 

The coxswain then instructed SN "BOOT" The coxswain finally freed himself and was 

to take the helm of CG-41000 and to keep taken aboard the "B-GEE", where he obtained 

the bow into the sea. SN "BOOT" was un- a lifejacket, and swam to the UTB. An 
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attempt was made by SN "BOOT" to break out. 
and set the anchor, however, he used the 
smaller anchor aboard which did not hold. 


By this time, both vessels were approxi- 
mately 75-100 yards fram the beach in the 
surf line with 10-15 foot seas. The cox- 
swain attempted to free the anchor line 


from its storage area but was unsuccessful. 


At 1258, 41000 requested assistance from 
Station "LUCKY" CG-44000 was dispatched. 


While waiting for assistance the boats 
drifted apart with MK3 "BOLTS" still 
aboard the "B-GEE." SN "SALT" had jumped 
back aboard the CG-41000. The coxswain 
directed MK3 "BOLTS" to ride the "B-GEE” 
onto the beach. The coxswain was finallv 
able to maneuver the 41000 to deeper water 
and out of danger. MK3 "BOLTS" rode the 
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"B-GEE" to the beach where he jumped 
clear and went ashore without injury. At 
1311 the “B-GEE" beached and was subse- 
quently destroyed and salvaged by private 
individuals. CG-41000 was assisted by 


CG-44000 and towed back to Station "LUCKY." 
CG-41060 suffered bent struts and shafts, 
was repaired and placed back into Bravo 
status within a few days at undetermined 
cost. 


Believe it or not, this story actually 


happened. While it may have provided a 
few chuckles, there are quite a few lessons 
that can be learned from it. 


Life jackets are for every men- 
ber of a SAR boat crew, even for 
those coxswains (as in this story) 
who do not think that they will 
get their feet wet. 


Think Ahead. In this story, the 
coxswain decided to dewater the 
vessel before taking it in tow. 

In most cases, this is the right 
way to go. But, in this instance, 
the coxswain let the 'B-GEE"” get 
too close to the surf before 
trying to take it in tow. 


Be careful that you don't put an 
inexperienced person at the con- 
trols. 





THE SHIP'S MEDICINE CHEST AND 
MEDICAL AID AT SEA 


A publication entitled The Ship's Medicine 
Chest and Medical Aid at Sea has recently 


Service to replace The Ship's Medicine 
Chest and First Aid at Sea - 1955. It is 


Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 20402 for the price of 
$10.25. The stock number is 07-029-00026-6. 


The publication is intended primarily for 
the information and guidance of the Masters 
of U. S. Merchant Ships and other licensed 
and certificated crew members who directly 
or indirectly may be responsible for medical 
care On merchant ships at sea. 


THE TEXT 


The information contained in the text is 
presented in a way which outlines the 
best approach to treatment available. 
When in doubt radio communications is 
encouraged. 


The anatomy and major systems of the body 
are described in the first chapter and the 
procedures for examining the patient in 
the second. Chapte. three concentrates on 
the emergency treatment of injuries while 
cardio-pulmonary resuscitation and choking 
emergencies are dealt with in Chapter four. 
Diagnosis and treatment of common diseases 
is the subject of Chapter five, featuring 
a description of the prominent illnesses 
that are likely to be found on board ship. 
Chapter six provides more detailed infor- 
mation on the drugs which should be 
aboard, as well as recommended surgical 
equipment, while Chapter seven deals with 
general nursing care, explaining the pro- 
cedures that must be known in order to 
treat the patient. 
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The remainder of the chapters deal with 
some of the more unlikely situations which 
might occur, with preventive measures, and 
with the use of radio in medical emergen- 
cies. Chapter eight is devoted to medical 
care of castaways and the rescued and 
chapter nine with birth and death at sea. 
Chapter ten provides guidance on the con- 
trol of communicable diseases on board 
ship and Chapter eleven speaks to 
environmental control measures. Chapters 
twelve and thirteen outline the procedure 
for obtaining medical advice by radio and 
patient evacuation by helicopter. 


THE APPENDICES 


Four appendices provide specific regula- 
tions and other information concerning the 
medical care and protection of seamen. A 
list of the Public Health Service facili- 
ties and eligibility requirements are 
contained in the first two. The last two 
include the Foreign Quarantine Regulations, 
the use of controlled substances such as 
depressants and stimulants and samples of 
forms that are required to comply with the 
regulations. 


FINAL COMMENT 


There has been a conscious attempt in the 
book to provide guidance to officers and 
crew responsible for medical care aboard 
merchant ships. It encourages officers 
and crew who have the medical responsibil- 
ity to obtain periodic refresher courses 
in medical care and the emergency treat- 
ment of injuries. Coast Guard commands 
which deal with merchant ships during 
medical emergencies will find thisa useful 
reference library book for watchstanders 
who may need to know what medical advice 
is available on board merchant ships. 


¢; 
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WRITE OUT THAT SUGOCESTION 
You'VE BEEN THINKING ABOUT, 
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RESCUE 


After several years of research, development and budgetary problems, it now looks like 
the Coast Guard will soon be getting twenty of the new 30 foot Surf Rescue Boats (SRBs). 
The boat was designed to replace the now obsolete 22 foot bartender and the 25 foot 
MSBs located at Stations. This boat is capable of high speed of shallow water 
Operations and of performing surf rescue missions. 
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Characteristics of the boat are: 


Length, Overall . 
Length, Waterline 
Beam, Over Guards . 
Freeboard, Bow 


ve - . 
eer er ae lee 
4 — Pe lhe 
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DES si ass cs ta aes Ken CS 

Fixed Height Above Waterlevel .... 10'-2" 
Displacement, Normal ....... .- 10,500 lbs 

Speed in Knots pe Se + Se See 

Range, at Top Speed........ . 100 nautical miles 
Endurance at 1800 RPM........ 6 hours 

Power, Single Diesel Engine ..... 340 SHP 

Puel Capacity «1. <s6 6&6 6 és « 6 6F Rome 
BiGciEric GYBEEM 2a diss 6 ws ee ow Be 


Construction Material ....... . Fiberglass 
Capacity © 0 © 0 6 ew ew ew ot ht el wl e)€6TWO Crew & Six Survivors 


The accanpanying pictures show a prototype in action. 
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TOWING THEORY 


TOWING is an evolution requiring teamwork for efficient and safe execution. In order 
to perform towing in a seaman like and safe manner, personnel MUST be knowledgeable in 
the fundamentals of towing boats. Towing preparations vary widely because there are 
NO TWO TOWS exactly alike; preparations required include determining the approach, in- 
specting the tow, towing bridles, towline and applying chafing gear. With knowledge of 
the fundamentals of towing and experience you will be abie to employ the best method 
of towing and avoid exceeding the stress limitations of your towline, boat and that 


of the boat being towed while performing the towing evolution safely in a professional 
manner. 


FORCES 
EXERTED 
ON 
TOWLINE 








RESISTANCE 
OF 
TOW 


Forces Exerted on Towlines: 


a. 


Forces encountered in towing are placed into two (2) classifications: 


l. Static 
2. Dynamic 


b. These forces act upon: 


Towing boat 

Towed boat 

Deck fittings 
Towline and Bridles 
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STATIC FORCE is encountered BEFORE AND AS the towed vessel begins to 
move and is minimized by beginning the tow slowly and gradually 
building up to towing speed. 


DYNAMIC FORCE is encountered fram the time the boats are underway and 
is continous until towing speed is reached and during the tow. Dynamic 
Force is caused by any combination or all of the following: 


1. FRICTIONAL RESISTANCE, resistance of the boats hull to the water 
created by the layer of water immediately next to the hull as it 
moves along the water. 


SHOCKLOADS caused by intemnittent force due to waves and/or sea 
state as the towed boat rides over the seas. Shock loading 
varies with the frequency of the height of the seas, speed of 
the boat, and LENGTH OF THE TOWLINE. 


The towline is the TRANSMISSION LINE connecting all the forces to 
both boats. 


] 
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TOWLINE 


a. 


The towline is the most important piece of gear employed in the towing 
rig. A towline leads aft to the tow; NOT IN A STRAIGHT LINE but, with 
a dip in the line termed CATENARY. This catenary serves two (2) VERY 
IMPORTANT purposes which are as follows: 


1. Act as a reserve length of line which prevents the towline fram 


caiing up short and taut during periods of surging between your 
boat and the tow. 





Because of the additional weight of line that makes up Catenary, 
a towline possesses a certain amount of spring and acts as a 
SHOCK ABSORBER that tends to absorb the energy (SHOCKLOADS) as a 
result of the surging on the towline. 





\ 
CATENARY 


ABSORBS 
SHOCK 


In towing it is IMPORTANT to keep both boats in step; adjust the scope 
of towline so that your boat and tow ride over the seas at the same tine 
(CREST TO CREST) and with at least two (2) WAVE LENGTHS apart. If one 
boat is in the trough of a wave while the other is on the crest, the 
towline will become slack and then become taut with a sudden jerk 
(JUMPING THE LINE). Forces exerted on the towline can exceed the 
TENSILE STRENGTH (Breaking Strength) of the line. To reduce the strain 
on the towline it may be necessary to accomplish one or all of the 
following: 


1. Reduce your towing SPEED 


2. Provide more scope in the towline to provide more spring (Catenary) 
3. Alter course, quartering the seas. 





Distribution (SDL No. 109) 
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